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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The following paper was written at the request of the Con- 
ference Committee of Williams College. A few notes have 
been added, but it is in the main unchanged, and the writer 
hopes that the fact of its having been prepared as an address 
to college students will excuse some peculiarities of presen- 
tation which would be out of place in an essay. 

One of the changes is in the title, which, as selected by the 
committee, was The Relation of the Study of Latin to a 
Liberal Education. That is a subject broad enough for a 
good-sized volume, and, having to choose between a general 
treatment of the whole and the selection of some single aspect 
for fuller discussion, the writer preferred the latter alternative. 

The classical work of the college, at least in the first two 
years, should undoubtedly deal mainly with the literature and 
history, with the contents of the writings, not with the form 
of the language. The arguments, therefore, which would natu- 
rally be used in support of the study of Latin in these years 
are those which are drawn from the excellence of the literature, 
from the political and social history of the Roman race, and 
especially from the fact that the most important elements of 
modern civilization have come from or through Rome. Taking 
^ the whole curriculum together, from preparatory school to uni- 
versity, these are beyond a doubt the chief aspects of the 
question, and it would be a matter of regret to the writer 
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IV PREFACE. 

should their omission here be understood to indicate any doubt 
on his part of their weight as arguments, or of their supreme 
importance in contributing to culture. The reason for passing 
them over is a twofold one : first, because they have been often 
and fully presented, and, second, because any discussion of the 
college work brings in at once the question of elective studies, — 
a question upon which the writer had no warrant for entering. 
On the other hand, a statement of the meaning and purposes 
of Latin philology, and of the extent to which it has, without 
conscious choice on the part of teachers, made its way into the 
preparatory course, may not be without value. That is the 
purpose of this essay, — to show that Latin philology has a place 
in the definition of the study of Latin, and the title has there- 
fore been changed to express this purpose. 

E. P. MORRIS. 

WlLUAMSTOWN, MASS., AugUSt, 1886. 



THE STUDY OF LATIN. 



The subject upon which your Conference Committee has 
asked me to speak to you is an old one, — the Relation of 
the Study of Latin to a Liberal Education. But it is a sub- 
ject which will not cease to be of interest until public 
opinion has reached a conclusion more positive than any 
yet arrived at, and a teacher of Latin need hardly apolo- 
gize for taking part in the discussion. If any of the views 
which follow shall seem partisan in spirit, I can only re- 
mind you of the extreme difficulty of looking with entire 
impartiality at one's favorite study, and beg you to make 
such allowance for professional prejudice as you may think 
best. 

I shall make no attempt to define a liberal education. 
Two points, however, in regard to the current thinking for 
which a liberal education is to prepare you cannot be en- 
tirely passed over. 

First, those who desire to see the classics retaining their 
place must face the fact that the literary spirit of fifty 
years ago has passed out of sight, and that the scientific 
spirit has taken its place. I disclaim, therefore, at the out- 
set, any share in an attempt to reconstitute the college 
curriculum upon the basis of a mainly literary training, — 
an attempt which would result, in my opinion, simply in a 
prolonged struggle, disastrous to our higher scholarship, 
and certain to end in defeat. 
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But, second, a denial of the prevalence of the scientific 
spirit is no more mistaken than is the tendency to suppose 
that this spirit is confined to the physical sciences. On 
the contrary, there is hardly a department of thought and 
work which is not touched by it. Mommsen's Rome is as 
thoroughly scientific as any of Darwin's work, and whether 
one follows the criminal record of the Jukes family or 
opens the latest book on Greek sculpture, whether he 
marches with the Russians to the gates of India or con- 
sults an English dictionary, — whatever be the subject, he 
seems to be following a chapter in the evolution of some- 
thing, a race or a family or a language. 

The meaning of this is plain*, namely, that all thought 
at present tends toward the scientific form, and that the 
intellectual revolution of the century is a revolution in 
the manner of thinking, not in the subject-matter. That the 
physical sciences should have been so far instrumental in 
producing such a change is at once their glory and the 
unanswerable proof of their lasting educational value; but 
it is, on the face of it, absurd to suppose that men have 
turned their thoughts finally away from the great prob- 
lems of ethics, of art, and of philosophy. A scientific 
spirit, but a scientific spirit which is no longer confined 
to the physical sciences, is the primary characteristic of 
the culture toward which a liberal education seeks to 
lead us. 

A definition of the other factor, whose relation to a 
liberal education I am to discuss, cannot be so briefly 
given. The phrase, "the study of Latin, French, English," 
has at least four distinct senses. It may mean, first, the 
acquisition of the language for reading or speaking ; second, 
the study of the literature written in it; third (and this 
is particularly common in connection with English), the 
study of the language with a view to using it effectively 
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in composition ; or, fourth, it may mean the investiga^ 
tion of the language itself as an organic growth, its 
changes in form and usage, the characteristics which mark 
its age and which distinguish it from other dialects. It is 
true that no one of these ways of studying a language 
can be entirely separated from the others, but according as 
one or another is emphasized we have four branches of 
study, — linguistics, literature and history, rhetorical compo- 
sition, and philology, — studies which differ widely from 
each other in the end at which they aim and in the 
methods which they employ, and which consequently bear 
widely different relations to a liberal education. Now, be- 
fore we attempt to balance the study of Latin against the 
study of French or English, for example, we must make 
clear to ourselves, not only in which of these four senses 
we intend to use the phrase, but also which of them most 
accurately describes the method of teaching in use in our 
schools. For if the "study of English" is so pursued as 
to make it mean the history of English literature, while 
the "study of French" means learning to speak French, 
and "the study of Latin" means Roman history, then the 
change from one of these to another is quite a different 
thing from the mere substitution of one language for 
another, and must be supported by more weighty reasons. 
It is the old story: keep "the study of English" stand- 
ing in the catalogue, and most people will think it inquir- 
ing too curiously to ask whether it means writing compo- 
sitions on Spring or investigating the sources of the Can- 
terbury Tales. Mr. Adams, in his oration at Harvard, 
when he speaks of the study of Greek, means for the 
most part linguistics and literature, but does not recognize 
the existence of Greek philology, and still less the prog- 
ress in that direction within the last twenty-five years. 
So, too, the statement that a knowledge of the classics is 
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merely "an elegant accomplishment" describes correctly 
enough the study of Latin in the third sense, — rhetorical 
composition. But the ability to write Latin verse was the 
criterion of a scholar some hundred years ago, and has 
hardly been cultivated seriously within this century, so that 
one might as well describe botany as "the picking and 
pressing of flowers, an amusement for young ladies," as to 
speak of Latin philology as an elegant accomplishment. The 
fact is, that we are here so far from the centres of activity 
in philology that even a specialist finds it hard to keep 
up with the progress of the study, and it is no wonder 
that a non-professional observer should be half a century 
behind' the times. Perhaps the best contribution which 
could be made to a correct settlement of this whole ques- 
tion in America would be a brief history and a somewhat 
detailed definition of classical philology in the modern 
sense. But the men whose names would attract attention 
to such a pamphlet are busy with other work, and the 
nearest approach to it is a little book by Delbruck of 
Jena, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium, which has been 
issued in English by Ginn & Co. This, however, deals 
almost exclusively with comparative philology, and is too 
technical for popular use. 1 

In the absence of some such source of information I 
propose, by way of definition, to trace these words, "the 
study of Latin," through their various historical meanings, 
before endeavoring to discuss the position of Latin in 
the curriculum. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth century was a 
sudden awakening of the men of that time to the fact that 

1 The Appleton Primer on Philology by Peile gives the facts well enough, 
but what is here wanted is rather a statement of the methods, and a com- 
parison of philology with other sciences, — a vindication of the scientific char- 
acter of language-study. 
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they had built their lives upon the ruins of an ancient civil- 
ization, and they turned back with a wonderful enthusiasm 
to find out what that civilization had been. From the 
monastery libraries and from forgotten nooks and corners 
they brought out the parchment records, and sat down 
with an infinite patience to patch together the frag- 
ments of the Roman world. The first thing to be done 
was to increase and sharpen their knowledge of the Latin 
itself sufficiently to read and understand the treasures, 
and as soon as printing could be called into the service 
the scholars of Italy and France, at the call of printers 
equally learned, published with astonishing rapidity author 
after author. Frequently a commentary, in which archae- 
ological or historical difficulties were explained by refer- 
ence to parallel passages, accompanied the text, but if 
you will open one of these early editions, say Lambinus' 
Horace or Plautus or Cicero, you will find the editor 
chiefly occupied in explaining, in his roundabout and often 
amusing Latin, just what it is that his author says. This 
work, the simple explanation of the meaning of the text, 
marks the first step in classical scholarship. Thus far 
"the study of Latin" means linguistics, — the learning to 
read the Latin language. 

The end of the period can hardly be chronologically 
fixed, but it culminated in the French Delphins and the 
Dutch Variorum editions, in which pretty nearly all the 
notes of earlier scholars were gathered into a single 
volume. Much of the work is now worthless, but much is 
also good, if one can find the time and the patience to 
pick it out from the mass, — especially, let me add, if 
your copy be a thick quarto in the rich yellow vellum of 
the French or Holland binders, which harmonizes so charm- 
ingly with the gilt stamping upon the side. 

The second step, in part contemporaneous with the first, 
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was the study of the form and contents of the Latin 
writers, the gradual discovery of the facts, and then of the 
meaning, of Roman history, the investigation of archaeo- 
logical problems, the appreciation of poetic style, the com- 
prehension of ancient ethics and philosophy, the knowl- 
edge of Roman daily life and private character. The 
study of Latin in this the second sense still continues, 
and forms a large part of the college work. 

Even as rhetoric and composition, Latin has not lacked 
devotees, and one who is curious in such matters will find 
in any German book catalogue a division set apart to 
" Neulateiner," wherein the orations of Heinsius and Bur- 
mann, the colloquies of Erasmus, the Epistulce Obscurorum 
Viroruviy and the poems and opera omnia of many forgotten 
worthies are advertised for sale. Here, if anywhere, belongs 
the remark about "an elegant accomplishment," but it is 
safe to say that no attempt of any note has been made 
in this direction within the century, and Latin composition 
is now continued only as a school exercise. In the third 
sense, then, as rhetorical composition, there is no study 
of Latin. 

The transition from the linguistic and literary to the 
scientific study of Latin is bridged over by the rise of a 
special science, — textual criticism. The earliest printed 
texts are copies of a single manuscript, with such changes 
as the taste or fancy of the editor suggested, and the se- 
lection of a manuscript was generally made on the ground 
of legibility, whereas the earlier and therefore less legible 
manuscripts are in fact the better. Gradually the principle 
that the oldest manuscript was most likely to be correct 
obtained a foothold, but, with some honored exceptions, 
scholars made no further advance until this century. 
Textual criticism was then an arbitrary and thoroughly 
unscientific study. The editor collated as many manuscripts 
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as possible, and where they differed followed the greater 
number, or the oldest, or the one which happened to suit 
his fancy, or, if he chose, rejected all, and substituted a 
conjecture of his own. This purely subjective process 
suited the German mind, while it repelled the English, 
who revolted from text-criticism altogether, and have in 
consequence suffered in their scholarship. The Germans 
kept at the work, and through the labors of Hermann, 
Lachmann, Ritschl, all acknowledging Bentley as their 
leader, text-criticism has become almost one of the exact 
sciences, working under certain definite laws to clear results, 
confining conjecture to its proper field, and giving us for 
the first time in five centuries a close approximation to 
the words which Horace and Vergil and Cicero really 
wrote. We in this country have followed until recently 
the English scholars, and text-criticism has been under a 
ban with us; but I venture to think that, until we under- 
stand its principles, and, so far as we can without the 
manuscripts, practise it for ourselves, our scholarship will 
not make any approach to the German. A high standard 
in criticism and a high standard in scholarship have never 
yet been far separated. 1 

The next advance in Latin philology was made under an 
impulse from without. William Jones's discovery of the 
Sanskrit was published in 1786, Bopp's first work in 1816, 
Jakob Grimm's Historical Grammar in 18 19, and with 
these Comparative Philology began. 

Upon the results of this new science for history and 
for ethnology, important as they are, we need not dwell; 
the main point is, that this is the first appearance in the 
scientific world of a method of investigation which now 

1 For the English reader, a statement of the principles of the science 
may be found in Part II. of the Appendix to Westcott and Hart's 
New Testament, in the second volume of Harpers' editon. 
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reigns supreme within certain limits, and has become the 
most useful tool in working out the advance of the cen- 
tury, — that is, the Comparative Method. 

There was nothing new at that time in the compari- 
son of different languages with each other; the obvious 
points of similarity between Greek and Latin had been 
already discovered, and attempts had been made toward a 
science of etymology. The new step was this, that the bring- 
ing of Sanskirt into the comparison suggested the hypothe- 
sis of an actual relationship between the three languages, 
so that the common characteristics could be explained by 
supposing them to be descendants of a common ancestor. 
This, therefore, was the new law then first discovered, the 
law of the Comparative Method: — the appearance of the 
same characteristic in two classes of objects may indicate 
that both are descended from a common, once actually 
existent, ancestor. The use of the term comparative is 
misleading, because it suggests the mistaken idea that 
comparison alone is the basis of the method. But the 
history of its discovery, and the fact that the sciences 
which have been named from it deal with a chronological 
development, not with a fixed state of things, as does 
chemistry, show that the hypothesis of common origin is 
the essential point. 

Further, this same law underlies the two great discov- 
eries of the century, — evolution and the conservation of 
energy, at least so far as the latter is used in astronomy. 
Not that these discoveries were made by the strict appli- 
cation of any logical method ; they were made, as dis- 
coveries usually are made, by the apparently accidental 
piecing together of scattered facts. But the doctrine of 
evolution is primarily a statement that the law of the com- 
parative method prevails also in the field of natural history, 
and the fact that this law has become generally known 
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through biology is due in part to the thoroughness with 
which Darwin presented it; in part also to its offering an 
explanation of the origin of the human race at once new 
and apparently in conflict with the Mosaic records. It was 
not, in its main features, a new law, but the new discovery 
of an old law. Moreover, the value of these doctrines is 
mainly in the direction which they have given to investi- 
gation, and their relationship to Comparative Philology 
appears most plainly in the work of the last few years. 

To have built the foundation upon which rests every 
working hypothesis in biology, in astronomical physics, 
and in certain branches of history and of social science, 
to have given the first impulse toward that predominance 
of the scientific spirit of which I spoke a little while ago, — 
this is the work of philology in this century, and as I have 
said of the physical sciences, so I may say again, that it 
is at once its glory, and the evidence of its permanent 
value in education. 

The present activity of philology is more difficult to esti- 
mate, both because we are in the midst of it and because 
it is so varied and so specialized. But that it is scientific 
in character a brief review of it will show. We can even 
make, from the number of books published, a rough esti- 
mate of its vitality. 

The Brockhaus monthly book-list is supposed to contain 
the titles of all important works published in the world; 
in the number for April, 1885, which I take up at random, 
41 titles stand under the head of Theology and Philosophy, 
41 under Law and Political Economy, 29 under Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science, 52 under Comparative and 
Classical Philology, while the rest of the 361 titles are 
variously divided. Calvary of Berlin issues a catalogue of 
the year's publications in philology, archaeology, and ancient 
history. In 1883 the number of titlfes reached the con- 
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siderable figure of 13,000. With all allowances for reprints 
for new editions only slightly changed, for trash, for wasted 
ingenuity and German prolixity, such a list of titles rep- 
resents an enormous amount of time and labor, and may 
afford food for meditation to those who suppose that the 
study of the classics is passing out of fashion. 

But figures are deceptive, and we shall get a clearer 
view by noticing the directions which this work takes. I 
select three : — 

First, Latin grammar is now a study of word-forms. 
Its object is to determine with all attainable completeness 
the orthography and pronunciation of different periods, 
and thereby to settle the precise form of the language 
which is the middle link in the line of evolution from 
the Aryan to the modern Romance dialects. Here is, 
perhaps, the centre of greatest activity in Latin philology. 
Some idea of the extreme precision with which the work 
is done may be obtained from the bulky and, alas ! expen- 
sive volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, issued 
under the auspices of the Berlin Academy. 

Second, Latin lexicography is now entering upon a new 
era, at the hands of a company of scholars headed by 
Wolfflin of Munich. They expect to prepare a lexicon which 
shall give the history of every word in the language, from 
manuscripts, glossaries and inscriptions, beginning with the 
earliest records and including the ecclesiastical writings 
of the Middle Ages. The work can hardly be carried to 
a conclusion within twenty years, but when it is complete 
we shall have one of the best dictionaries in any language. 
The results, as they are obtained, are published in a maga- 
zine devoted to lexicography and grammar. 

Third, there is no direction in which the scholars of 
this century have so completely surpassed their prede- 
cessors as in syntax. The foundation has been laid by 
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a series of monographs, which deal with minute points, 
with Livy's use of the preposition per, with interrogative 
forms in Horace, with the position of personal pronouns 
in Plautus. These are for the most part doctor-disserta- 
tions, of which every German university turns out a number 
each semester, and might be considered trifling if they 
led to nothing further. But all the work on Tacitus has 
been collected by Draeger into a syntax of Tacitus, and 
Kiihnast had done the same thing for Livy, and Holtze, 
though very badly, for Plautus and Terence, while the 
results of the whole are summed up in Draeger's His- 
torical Syntax, — a work which, though necessarily limited, 
and really only preliminary to something which the future 
will give us, is yet a remarkable proof of the advance 
which we have made toward a history of Latin language-use. 
This branch of philology is especially worthy of your notice, 
both because it illustrates so clearly the perfection with 
which every new fact, however insignificant in itself, is 
worked into the body of the science, and contributes its 
quota to some wide-reaching conclusion, and also because 
we Americans have an acknowledged aptitude for such 
research, and may in this direction do work which will go 
beyond the class-room, and be a genuine scientific gain. 

And what of the future of philology? I suppose the 
opinion is general that philology has passed its prime, 
and that it can hardly be said to have a future, but must 
soon come to an end for lack of new material. Such 
a view is purely superficial, and the error which it involves 
is fundamental. No science ever came to an end for lack 
of new material, and, so far as we can sfee into the future, 
no science ever will so perish. The vigor of a science 
depends upon new views of old material. Take natural 
history for an example. There was a time when it was 
only a science of classification, and after the right system 
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of classification was once discovered, botany and zoology 
had apparently little more to look forward to. But when 
the theory of evolution appeared, and the whole question 
of plant and animal life was opened, natural history became 
the centre of scientific interest, and so changed its nature 
that it well deserved the new name of biology. Somewhat 
the same thing may be said of astronomy, which, as long 
as it was engaged only in measuring the distance and 
size of the heavenly bodies, seemed to have a compar- 
atively limited field, which in all its most important parts 
would be surely exhausted. But the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy changed all that, and astronomy began 
almost a new existence. And I think it will be found 
that in such cases the fresh vitality is not all poured out 
along the new lines, but reinvigorates the older form of 
the science, so that astronomy, in all its parts, is stronger 
to-day than it was fifty years ago. 

Now, what the correlation of forces has done for physics 
and astronomy, and evolution for biology, comparative phi- 
lology did at the beginning of the century for the study 
of the classics. It not only afforded a basis for the hith- 
erto irresponsible science of etymology, but its fresh blood 
worked through the whole body of the science, and the 
advances in text-criticism and syntax, of which I have 
spoken, were in part due to this same impulse. In all 
this time very little of new material has been discovered, 
and yet the advance has been a brilliant one. When, 
therefore, any one says that new manuscripts are not 
likely to be found in large numbers, and that philology 
has nothing to do but thresh over the old straw, he is 
simply saying what might as well be said of astronomy 
or botany, and is not touching the root of the matter at 
all. The real question in regard to the future of a science 
is this : 
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"Are there any indications that the facts which have 
been the subject of investigation are connected by rela- 
tions other than those which have been brought to light, 
so that we may hope to look upon the phenomena from 
a different point of view ? " 

Such indications exist. They are to be seen in the 
study of the historic pronunciation of the Latin, espe- 
cially from the physiological point of view, in the new 
investigations into the sentence-accent, which may finally 
explain to us the difference between the effect of a 
French and a Latin sentence, in the attention which is 
now given to the Italian dialects, the Oscan, Umbrian, 
Faliscan, and in the attempts to collect and investigate 
the fragments of the folks-speech, which existed for cen- 
turies under the surface of the more brilliant literary 
Latin, and finally became the source of the Romance 
languages. To group under a single head these various 
lines of study, I should say that they all indicate a new 
conception of language itself. Over against the advantages 
of printing may be set this minor disadvantage, that the 
written language has largely supplanted in our thought 
the spoken tongue. A word is to us no longer winged, as 
it was to Homer ; when we speak of the study of language, 
we mean too often the language which we see on the 
printed page, whereas the spoken word, the succession 
of sounds, is the reality which the printed signs only im- 
perfectly and conventionally represent. 

The recognition of this fact, that the written words are 
but a partial reproduction of the spoken language, and that 
it is the latter which is our real subject of study, is the new 
view of old material that is to determine the life of Latin 
philology for the immediate future. That it will so power- 
fully affect all branches of the science as did the discovery 
in. of Sanskrit a century ago, can hardly be asserted ; but this 
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is sure, — the change of view is great enough, and the field 
of new relations which it opens is wide enough, to insure 
to philology many years of vigorous and fruitful life. 

The study of Latin, then, has passed through three 
stages : — it has meant , linguistics, history and literature, 
and rhetorical composition. It is now in a fourth stage; 
it means, and is to mean, the science of Latin philology. 

But my definition of the study of Latin, long as it is, 
is not yet complete. For the development which I have 
traced is the development of the science, and the expe- 
rience of the individual in learning that science may be 
quite a different thing ; we do not, therefore, know the 
full meaning of the phrase until we see the study in the 
schools. 

Here I shall risk an assertion, with which you will 
perhaps not agree, namely, that we no longer study Latin 
in our lower schools in order to learn Latin; we study 
it, and teach it, with primary reference to the science of 
philology. Before you reject this paradox, hear my reasons 
for believing it to be correct. 

First, it is a priori what one would expect from that 
change in the attitude of investigators which has been 
described. For in a science quivering with life, as phi- 
lology is to-day, a pulsation at the heart is immediately 
felt at the finger-tips of the body. The connection between 
leaders and followers is kept up through personal relations, 
through printing, through annual associations. This will 
always be so. How long is it since the Origin of Species was 
published, and how many teachers of biology now instruct 
without reference to it ? And, besides, the number of 
investigators among teachers is greater than is often sup-t 
posed. We must not imagine that every man who has 
been able to refrain from rushing into print has therefore 
ceased to study. On the contrary, many a classical 
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teacher, like Professor Packard of Yale, has left behind 
him no adequate record of his brilliant and profound 
scholarship. We may accept it as probable that the in- 
structors in our schools and colleges know something of 
the current of their speciality, share its enthusiasms, and 
use in their class-room its methods and its results. 

Second, the common complaint, that students do not, 
as a matter of fact, learn Latin, is to be explained in the 
same way, by a change of purpose. Forty years ago the 
students in Marietta College read the whole of the 
Iliad. Where is that done now? And yet we do not 
think that the Marietta of forty years ago is superior to 
the Harvard of to-day. Or take Germany, where there is a 
longer retrospect, and listen to the laments of a German 
professor, that the students who are spending twelve or 
fifteen years on Latin cannot read it after all. Now the 
common explanation of these plain facts, that they are 
due to something in the nature of the study, or to a 
falling off in the ability of teachers, is entirely too pessi- 
mistic, for it requires us to believe that, while all knowl- 
edge has been making immense strides, while the stand- 
ard of work in the whole educational system has been 
greatly raised, classical work alone has not simply stood 
still, but has even retrograded. There is a better explana- 
tion; teachers of Latin are not teaching it as it used to 
be taught, because they are not trying to teach it so. 
They are teaching philology, not linguistics. 

Third, this change is on record in the text-books. The 
difference between Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar 
and Goodwin's Greek Grammar is not one that is a poor 
book and the other a good one. Andrews and Stoddard's 
Grammar is as good a book of its kind as we have ever had 
in our schools; but it belongs to an earlier time, and 
its pages of minute rules, with their lists of exceptions, 
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are a standing record of the fact that its purpose was 
linguistic, not scientific. But in Goodwin's Grammar the 
results of the century's work are incorporated, and its 
simplicity and clearness are attained by putting into the 
background the idioms and the exceptions which a speaker 
or writer of the language must have at his tongue's end, 
but which are of no moment in a statement of the elemen- 
tary principles of a science. 

Fourth, the most conclusive proof that philology has 
taken the place of linguistics is to be had from a consid- 
eration of what actually occurs in the preparation and 
recitation of a Latin lesson. 

A chapter in the preparatory lesson-book deals, let us 
say, with the genitive. It begins by referring the student 
to certain places in the grammar where the laws of the 
genitive are given, for instance, that a noun in the genitive 
depends upon another noun. Having mastered this law, the 
student goes on to the exercise, where he finds sentences 
from which he must select the genitives according to their 
previously learned terminations, just as he might select the 
bits of quartz from a pile of pebbles by the quality of 
hardness. This is scientific observation, the selection of 
individual objects according to a known characteristic* 

The genitives thus collected are, then, in the process 
of translation, tested according to the new law; the 

* The statement often made, that the physical sciences, and they 
alone, cultivate the habit of observation, seems to involve two dif- 
ferent meanings of" the word. 

First, it suggests that alertness of mind which leads one to note the 
impressions received through the senses instead of letting them go 
by unnoticed. And, second, it is apparently intended to include also, 
as is done above, the habit of referring each impression to others 
with which it has some characteristic in common. 

But there is no reason why either of these should not be cultivated 
in regard to impressions received through the ears as well as through 
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student examines the sentence in which each is found 
to discover the noun upon which it depends. He will 
perhaps find that in some cases the form has misled him, 
and, in the absence of a noun to which they may be re- 
ferred, some genitives must be rejected as locatives or 
datives, as among his pieces of quartz the test of the 
acid might reveal bits of some other hard mineral. This 
process, repeated with every genitive in the exercise, is 
a drill in scientific generalization, differing from the same 
process in actual scientific investigation, only by the fact 
that the law to be discovered is pointed out at the be- 
ginning. It is at the same time scientific proof, since it 
is the testing of the law under conditions constantly 
varied. 

, Still more like the actual work of the investigator is the 
preparation of a chapter, in Caesar, since here there is no 
artificial arrangement of sentences, but nouns of all forms, 
and sentences of different structure follow each other in 
confusion, as the botanist finds by the roadside here a 
clover, there a fern. 

Now all this has nothing to do with reading Latin. Do 
not think so poorly of the classical teachers of the country 
as to suppose that they alone have never heard of the 
Natural Method. They know, as well as others, that the 
way to learn to read is to read. The Natural Method was 
in full swing a couple of centuries ago in Europe, and 

the eyes. One may make an observation without a lens. An old 
farmer once said to me, "Those deer use in Martin's field." 

I thought the word use peculiar, and in a general way observed 
it; but my companion went home and found in his Lycidas, 

"Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use," 

and so brought the fact into relation to the survival of old English 
idioms among the people who settled the Carolinas, and spread from 
there across Tennessee into southern Missouri. 
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its deliberate rejection by scholars does not indicate that 
they have mistakenly sought a new road to the old goal, 
but that, having a new goal in view, they invented a new 
method of reaching it. They abandoned linguistics and 
took up philology.* 

The study of Latin, therefore, in our schools, as well 
as among advanced workers, means, primarily, the science 
of the Latin language, and, secondarily, as a means more 
than as an end, linguistics, the acquisition of the language 
for reading. And this is the study whose relation to a 
liberal education I am to discuss. 

That relation is briefly this : — as a science, logically clear 
and simple in principles, philology is peculiarly adapted to 
the academy and early college years. For these years, 
which together form a preparation for the advanced scientific 
work of the college, have a special aim and a unity of 
their own. They centre about the training of the mind in 
the fundamental scientific processes, observation, gener- 
alization, and proof. The supreme question, therefore, in 
regard to a preparatory study is not, "Is this of practical 
value ? " " Is it one of the great sciences ignorance of 
which would shame us ? " Such questions must be asked, 
but they are secondary, and the first question is, " Is this 
a science which will train the student to observe, to gen- 
eralize, to prove ? " How the study of Latin meets this 
test my definition has been intended to show, and I need 

* This is not intended to imply that the Natural Method may not 
be an important help in preparatory work, but only that it is entirely 
incapable of affording any drill in scientific thinking. The fact is, 
that a language can never be learned by the scientific method; it 
can be learned only by constant use; and, on the other hand, the 
natural method is absolutely valueless as an educating tool, and the 
learning of a new language by simple imitation leaves the mind very 
much where it was before. It duplicates the power of expression, 
but neither doubles it, nor gives a single new idea to be expressed. 
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only briefly recapitulate the argument which would be based 
upon it. 

1. The current thinking, for a share in which we are 
to be prepared in college, is scientific in tone. 

2. The studies of the advanced college course are 
therefore, whatever be their subject, to be studied and 
taught after scientific methods. 

3. As a preparation for such work the student needs 
daily drill in the fundamental scientific processes. 

4. Philology is a science, and its clearness and adapta- 
bility to what may be called laboratory work recommend 
it strongly to a place in the preparatory course. 

A defence of the study of Latin, on the ground that 
it is a good preparation for scientific work, may perhaps, 
when one remembers that classical study existed some 
centuries before the science for which it is supposed to 
prepare found a place in the curriculum, seem to be a 
very artificial defence, invented to suit the occasion. 
And so it would be, had the study of Latin remained 
unchanged. But it is, as I have tried to show, really 
a new science. Nor am I attempting to prove that this 
change in its nature has been the result of a deliberate 
and conscious effort on the part of classical teachers to 
accommodate their study to the new spirit. Such an arti- 
ficial change would have little meaning. The argument 
is rather that, as philology was the first study to feel 
the new influences of the fifteenth century, and by virtue 
of that fact became the main instrument in cultivating in 
the individual the spirit which it had helped to arouse 
in the race, so in the scientific revival of this century it 
was again a leader, — the leader, and therefore again 
available among other studies for cultivating in the student 
the nineteenth-century spirit. This is no trumped-up argu- 
ment, but the argument which the history of the rise of 
scientific thought thrusts upon us. 
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Unhappily it is not open to the lover of the classics 
to remain satisfied with a positive argument ; the case 
demands that he shall also put his speciality into the 
scales against other studies, — the physical sciences and 
the modern languages. It is not always easy to do this 
without the appearance of underestimating these impor- 
tant elements of culture. To "avoid such apparent dispar- 
agement, let me say plainly, that, had I to choose between 
an absolute ignorance of modern science, and an absolute 
ignorance of the classics, I should, for myself, let the Latin 
and Greek go. But this is not the question. The col- 
lege course is large enough for all, and we have only the 
less difficult choice of the time and manner in which 
we shall pursue the three branches, of their position in 
the curriculum. When, therefore, one tries to show that 
these studies are better suited for advanced than for 
elementary work, he is in reality giving them a position 
higher than that which is claimed for the classics, and 
may, it would seem, fairly hope to escape the suspicion 
of narrowness or partisanship. 

Brought to the test of adaptability to a thoroughly 
scientific method of work in the class-room, the physical 
sciences fall short in one particular; they afford no suffi- 
cient daily drill. In order to put them on a level with 
the classics in this particular, the work should be done 
in the laboratory, and that not only in recitation, but in 
the preparation of the lesson also. Such a method of 
study is now pursued, so far as I know, in no preparatory 
school in the country, and for an evident reason. It 
would require a laboratory so arranged that every student 
could have for six or eight hours daily the use of a 
table and a rather complete set of apparatus, and would 
necessitate such an increase in the number of teachers, 
that every ten or twelve students could be under the care 
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of a separate instructor. I think it a small estimate to 
say that physics and chemistry, taught so as to give a 
daily drill in observation, generalization, and proof equal 
to that afforded by classical study, would necessitate the 
doubling of the revenues of all our academies. Now, 
when one remembers the danger of shutting out from an 
education the very boys who need it most, when one 
recalls the struggles of some of our best scientific schools 
to get an endowment, and the great lack of good academies 
in the South and West, I think the scheme for using the 
natural sciences in preparatory work may fairly be left 
out of present consideration. 

I will not dwell longer upon this, for in fact the propo- 
sition has lost ground of late years. Instead of giving 
way at this point, the colleges have greatly curtailed the 
amount of Latin and Greek in the later course, and have 
found a place for physics and chemistry and biology, 
where they can be in part taught from a text-book and 
with larger classes. That the change has vastly improved 
the curriculum the most ardent classicist must certainly 
admit, and it is not impossible that these and related 
studies may yet claim a larger share of the short four 
years. 

The question which is just now more strongly urged is, 
whether we shall not do well to displace the classics in 
the preparatory course in favor of French and German. 
Holding to the opinion that the preparation for college 
must consist of drill in scientific methods, I believe the 
fact that the modern languages are uninflected is an insu- 
perable bar to their use in the lower schools. 

The difference between an inflected and an uninflected 
language appears both in the formation of words and in 
the construction of sentences, but it is so much better illus- 
trated in syntax that we may confine ourselves to that. 
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The English language expresses the variations of mood 
and tense in verbs, and of case in substantives, by separate 
words, auxiliary verbs and prepositions, where the Latin 
employs a series of terminations. The facts in the one 
case can, therefore, be classified systematically, and their 
relations to each other can be summed up in laws, "an 
adjective agrees with its noun in number, gender, and 
case," " the duration of time is expressed by the accusative," 
while similar rules or laws, so far as they are found in 
English grammars, are the result of a mistaken attempt 
to transfer the grammar of the Latin to the English, and 
are rejected by all better English philologists. What is 
the meaning of the common saying, that you can give no 
rules for speaking English correctly, but this, that the 
relation which words or phrases bear to each other is 
so obscure as to be as yet beyond our knowledge, and 
therefore incapable of being grasped as principles or 
expressed in law? The very point for which English 
philologists seem to be contending is, that the study of 
the language must begin with the rejection of apparent 
logical analogies, and must base itself upon the axiom that, 
in language, " whatever is, is right." We mean the same 
thing when we say that the modern languages are idio- 
matic, for an idiom is a phrase, the words of which stand 
in relations apparently illogical and unintelligible, except in 
the few cases where the origin of the idiom can be dis- 
covered. 

Not only is this difference between the classics and 
the modern languages clear in fact, but the explanation 
of it is not far to seek. In the original Indo-European 
speech there existed a system of inflection more complete 
than is to be found in any of the languages descended 
from it, a system which must have expressed all, or nearly 
all, the relations of words by terminations. In the process 
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of separation this system has been greatly reduced by 
causes which the science of philology is now engaged in 
investigating. Tribes have fought with each other, sunk 
into insignificance, mixed in various proportions, and the 
languages have followed the speakers. Now in the Greek 
and Latin we have languages which lie not so far from 
the source, and which have been less acted upon by these 
disintegrating forces, while the English and its ancestors 
bear the marks of two thousand years more of hard usage. 
That is, the English, with the languages from which it 
comes, has been modified for two thousand years by his- 
torical, psychological, and physiological forces, the nature 
of which is for the most part unknown and the effects of 
which are therefore for the most part unintelligible to us. 
The inflected language is a bit of rock, chipped off very 
much as the fire left it ; the English is a bit of a china 
plate, only that we know nothing of the way in which the 
clay was made from the washings of rock, dug out by the 
potter, kneaded, formed, glazed, burned, broken by a 
fall, tossed into the ocean, washed on the beach, until 
we picked it up, changed beyond recognition. All this 
course of unknown history has added to the interest of 
the English, as it has added to its value as a medium for 
conveying thought, but it has obscured the traceable con- 
nection of cause and effect, has left it a puzzle hitherto 
unexplained, and has therefore unfitted it for the simple 
drill in scientific method which the preparatory course 
demands. 

In using the English as an illustration of the uninflected 
language, I am consciously overstating the case. No Indo- 
European language is wholly uninflected, and the French 
and German retain more of their terminations than the 
English. The difference is one of degree, and as between 
German and Greek may appear slight. But no loss of 
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infection is slight in its effects. For example, the Greek 
retains the optative mood, which the Latin has lost, 
having therefore three finite moods for subordinate clauses, 
while the Latin has but two, and in consequence of 
this slight difference the syntax of the Greek complex 
sentence is one of the prettiest bits of scientific clearness 
to be found in philology, or out of it, while the Latin sub- 
junctive is little short of a chaos. What can we expect 
of the English or the German, with about a mood and a 
half? Or, again, the Greek has progressed a little further 
than the Latin toward the uninflected type, in that it 
expresses by prepositions most of the ablative, locative, 
and instrumental relations, for which the Latin in large 
part uses case-forms, and this difference has produced 
in the Greek a set of idioms whose precise meaning is, 
and always must remain, unclear. Open any Greek gram- 
mar to the chapter on prepositions, and you will see that, 
after mastering a few general principles which result from 
the nature of the cases, nothing can be done with the 
remainder except to commit it to memory. How the matter 
stands with a language still further removed from the in- 
flected type, let any one say who has tried to learn the 
use of the German prepositions. Or, for a test of this 
whole question, the difference in scientific form between 
the classics and the modern languages, compare the syntax 
of Goodwin's Greek Grammar with the corresponding parts 
of Whitney's German Grammar, which is written from the 
standpoint of comparative philology, and treats the whole 
subject scientifically. 

I am desirous of making this point very plain, and I 
know no better way than by recalling some of the miscon- 
ceptions which it has suffered. These are so well grouped 
together in an article reprinted by the Modern Language 
Association from the Bibliotheca Sacra for Jan. 1885, that 
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I venture, in no polemical spirit, to use the arguments there 
offered as an example of that which we must avoid. 

The writer quotes this sentence, "What does English, 
French, or German grammar amount to? Simply debris 
of the classical languages mixed with barbaric elements," 
and comments upon it as follows : — 

"If this be true, we had better give up the study of 
Greek, and emulate the method of the Greeks, who made 
their language what it is by studying Greek alone." 

This argument about the method of the Greeks has been 
pretty widely used. Two answers to it are possible. 

Firsts the Greek language reached its full growth about 
the fourth century B. C. ; the systematic study of the Greek 
language began, in a very rudimentary way, about a hun- 
dred years later. It is therefore moderately evident that 
the Greeks did not "make their language what it is by 
studying Greek alone," or by studying Greek at all. With 
the acuteness which distinguishes their race, they waited 
until it came into existence before they began to study it. 

Second^ no language was ever consciously made by the 
people that used it. Language is an unconscious growth, 
not a manufactured article.* A language acquires richness 
and clearness — that must be what is meant — when and 
because the men who use it think clearly and richly, and 
the Greek is what it is because Homer and ^schylus 
and the Attic orators and philosophers made it the vehicle 
of their clear and lofty thought, just as Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and Milton have shaped our* noble mother 
tongue, and all the books of all the grammarians that ever 
lived can neither make nor mar them. 

* That is, the language-maker is not conscious that he is making 
language, but only that he is seeking and finding expression for his 
thought. The distinction is discussed and made clear by Professor 
Whitney, "Life and Growth of Language," Chap. VIII. 
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Just what the confusion of thought here is will be seen 
from the writer's second comment, which runs as follows : — 

"But this statement in regard to the English [i.e. that 
it has no logical grammar] is not only not just, it is utterly 
false and misleading. We do indeed need to go to work 
upon it to realize what an incomparable language we have. 
Hear Jacob Grimm, prince among philologists." And 
then follows a long quotation from Grimm's "Origin of 
Language," to the effect that " in richness, in compact 
adjustment of parts, and in pure intelligence, none of the 
living languages can compare with it," — the English. 

That is, to the statement that the English has no logical 
grammar the reply is made, " the English is the most 
expressive language in the world." But if you should 
happen to remark that a certain house had no cupola on 
it, I should not disprove your assertion by saying that 
it was the most convenient house in town. A house may 
show no beginning of an inclination toward a cupola, and 
yet be beautifully adapted to human nature's daily uses, 
and a language may be devoid of discoverable or hith- 
erto discovered logical grammar, and at the same time a 
wonderfully developed instrument for conveying thought. 
The two qualities are by no means inseparable. Indeed, 
some of the very causes, such as the grafting on of the 
Norman-French stem, which have operated to destroy the 
grammatical structure of the English, have at the same 
time added greatly to its fulness and flexibility. 

In short, this is an illustration of that frequent confusion 
between language as a subject of study and language as a 
means of expression, which we must avoid if we are to think 
out results of any value in this discussion. An assertion of 
the richness and intelligence of a language bears the same 
relation to the explanation of its grammatical structure that 
the measurement of an engine's effectiveness in horse-power 
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bears to the theory of latent heat. I repeat, that the value 
of any subject for drill, in the fundamental operations of 
science, depends upon the question whether its phenomena 
can be classified and expressed by laws, whether the relation 
of cause and effect can be traced in them, whether they 
admit of logical form. There is a science of the modern 
languages, — and a very vigorous and fruitful science it is, — 
but it is a science which requires the trained minds of 
scholars; it is not, and it never will be, a science for 
school-boys. 

I cannot, therefore, say of the modern languages, as I 
have said of the natural sciences, that their use in pre- 
paratory training is only a question of money. The ob- 
jection which I have urged against them lies in their very 
nature, and no advance of science can entirely do away 
with it. Their use, especially if taught, as they should 
be in the lower schools, by the natural method, would 
train the mind in imitation and little else, would train the 
very faculty which is strongest in childhood, and which 
stands most in the way of independent thinking. 



Education. 



" Thou that teachest another, teach est thou pot thyself? " 



17 OR American Schools and American Scholarship there is no 
more healthful sign than the newly-awakened interest of teach- 
ers in all that pertains to successful work and personal culture. At 
the outset of this great and wide-spread movement in favor of better 
methods and worthier results, it was but natural that the practical side 
01 education should be treated out of all proportion, while its theoreti- 
cal and historical aspects should be somewhat overlooked. But if 
education is to become a science and teaching to be practised as an 
art, one means to this end is to gather and examine what has been 
done by those who have been engaged therein, and whose position and 
success have given them a right to be heard. Another and not less 
potent means is, to gain a clear comprehension of the psychological 
basis of the teacher's work, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
methods which rest upon correct psychological principles. As con- 
tributions of inestimable value to the history, the philosophy, and the 
practice of education, we take pleasure in calling the attention of 
teachers to our books on Education, mentioned in the following pages. 
It is our purpose to add from time to time such books as have con- 
tributed or may contribute so much toward the solution of educational 
problems as to make them indispensable to every true teacher's library. 

The following good words, and also the opinions quoted 
under the several volumes, are an earnest of the appre- 
ciation in which the enterprise is held : — 



Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Concord, Mass, : 
I do not think that you have ever printed 
a book on education that is not worthy 
to go on any teacher's reading-list, and 
the best list. {March 26, 1886.) 

J. W. Stearns, Prof, of the Science 
and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Wis.: 
Allow me to say that the list of books 
ffhich you are publishing for the use of 
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teachers seems to me of exceptional ex- 
cellence. I have watched the growth of 
the list with increasing pleasure, and I 
feel that you have done a service of great 
value to teachers. {May 26, 1886.) 

N. M. Butler, Pres. of New York 
City Coll. for Training of Teachers ; I 
am greatly interested in your series of 
pedagogical publications. 



EDUCATION, 



Compayre's History of Pedagogy. 
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Translated and Edited by W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University.of Nash- 
ville and President of the Peabody Normal College; with Introduction, Notes, 
References, and an Index. Cloth. 618 pages. Retail price, $1.75. Special 
price for class use. 

N one volume of moderate size the reader will find an interesting ? 
instructive, and comprehensive account of all the greater move- 
ments in the history of human thought as it bears on education. The 
great need of the teacher is breadth of view, and an adequate survey 
of the whole field of educational activity, and these wholesome and 
necessary endowments can come only from a study of the history of 
education. For this high purpose it is safe to say that there is no 
other book in any language which has the excellences of Compayre^s 
History of Pedagogy. 



W. T. Harris, U. S. Com'r of Edu- 
cation, Washington ; It is indispensable 
among histories of education. 

Q. Stanley Hall, Pres. of Clark 
Univ., Worcester, Mass. : It is the best 
and most comprehensive universal history 
of education in English. The translator 
has added valuable notes. 

Irwin Shepard, Pres. 0/ State Nor- 
mal School, Winona, Minn.; We adopted 
immediately upon its publication, and are 
now using it with great satisfaction in a 
class of sixty members. Through the aid 
of this book, the subject has assumed a 
new interest and importance to all our 
teachers and students. 

Gabriel Campayre, Chambres des 
Deputes, Paris: Votre traduction me 
parait excellente et je vous remercie des 
soins que vous y avez mis. J'ai grand 
plaisir a me relire dans votre langue, 
d'autant que vous n'avez rien neglige* 
pour l'impression materielle. 

J. W. Stearns, Prof, of the Science 
and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Wis. : It 
will, I believe, serve to increase interest in 
the history of educational thought and ex- 
perience, —an end greatly to be desired. 



M. A. Newell, State Supt. of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.: It is a very valuable 
addition to our pedagogic literature ; it is 
as brief as the breadth of the subject would 
allow, and is comprehensive and philo- 
sophical. The notes and index added by 
Professor Payne very much increase the 
value of the work. 

E. H. Russell, /Vm. of State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass.: I say unhesi- 
tatingly that it is a very valuable edition 
to the list of first-rate books for teachers 
I have put it into the hands of our senior 
class, and have recommended it to our 
graduates. 

N. M. Butler, Prin. of N. Y. ColL 
for Training of Teachers; It should be in 
the hands of every teacher, every normal- 
school student, and on the list of every 
" reading circle." I predict for the book 
the greatest success, for it deserves it. 

E. E. Higbee, late State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn. : I 
hope it may be introduced into all the nor- 
mal schools of this State, and give a dig- 
nified impetus to studies of such character, 
so much needed and so valuable. 



EDUCA TION. 



Compayre's Lectures on Pedagogy. 

Translated and Edited by W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville and President of the Peabody Normal College. Cloth. 500 pages. Retail 
price, #1.75. Special price for class use. 

THIS is a companion volume to the Author's History of Peda- 
gogy and is characterized by the qualities that are so conspic- 
uous in the earlier volume ; it is comprehensive, clear, accurate, and 
is written with rare critical insight. To have an original and superior 
mind elaborate a systematic theory of education out of the best his* 
toric material accessible, and present as its complement a revised 
series of methods, would be thought an invaluable service to the 
teaching profession, but this is precisely what M. Compayre* has 
done in this charming volume. It is the most original and satisfac- 
tory manual for teachers that has ever appeared in English. 



Jas. MacAlister, Supt. of Public 
Schools y Philadelphia^ Pa, : I have known 
the book ever since it appeared, and re- 
gard it as the best work in existence on 
the Theory and Practice of Education. 

Thomas J. Morgan, recently Prin. 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I. : 
It seems to me the best book on the sub- 
ject which has yet been published in 
America. 

H. B. Twitmeyer, Coll. of Northern 
III., Dakota, III. : It is the best resume" 1 
have ever seen on the study and practice 
of teaching. 

Richard Edwards, Supt. Public 
f nstruction t Springfield, III. : I value the 



book very highly indeed, and think it will 
have great effect in uplifting the profes- 
sion of teachers in this country. 

W. W. Parsons, Pres. Ind. State 
Normal School: 1 pronounce it an excel- 
lent popular treatise on the Science of 
Education. 1 consider it a valuable addi- 
tion to our professional literature. 

Christian Union; Especially in- 
genious is the chapter upon the education 
of the attention ; that, too, upon the cul- 
ture of the memory is of great practical 
value. We should like to put this work 
into the hands of every instructor, whether 
parent or teacher. 



Levana ; or the Doctr ine of Education. 

A Translation from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Cloth. 451 pages 
Retail price, #140. 

"\ \ TE add this volume to our series of " Educational Classics " in 
* * the belief that it will tend to ameliorate that department of 
education which is most neglected and yet needs most care,— home 
training. It may be mentioned that the "Levana" is one of the books 
prescribed to be read for the Teacher's Diploma of the University of 
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London. Among other topics, it treats of : — 

The Importance of Education. Physical Education, 

The Spirit and Principle of Educa- Female Education. 



tion. 
To Discover and to Appreciate the 

Individuality of the Ideal Man. 
Religious Education. 
The Beginning of Education. 
The Joyousness of Children. 
Games of Children. 
Music [ments. 



The Moral Education of Boys. 
Development of the Desire for 

Intellectual Progress. 
Speech and Writing. 
Development of Wit 
Development of Reflection. 
Development of the Sense of 

Beauty. 



Commands, Prohibitions, Punish- Classical Education. 

Pestalozzts Leonard and Gertrude. 



Translated and abridged by Eva Channing. With an Introduction by G. Stan- 
ley Hall, President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Cloth. 193 pages. 
Retail price, 90 cents. 

THIS is a carefully abridged translation, in which the gist of five 
large volumes is compressed into a book of less than two hundred 
pages, which, while retaining much of the quaint simplicity of the origi- 
nal, avoids its repellant prolixity and converts the reader's task into a 
pleasure. 

In this charming, instructive, and suggestive union of a capital story 
and a pedagogical treatise, Pestalozzi sets forth his radical, far-reaching 
views of the true scope and end of education as well as of the true 
method of attaining that end. It is a book to be read alike by mothers, 
teachers and social reformers, — by all, in short, who are convinced 
of the necessity of uniting moral with intellectual training. 



The Nation ; If we except Rousseau's 
" Emile " only, no more important educa- 
tional book has appeared for a century 
and a half than this. Its effect, not only 
in Germany, but throughout Europe, was 
great and immediate. Every teacher will 
be stimulated and instructed by reading 
this quaint and thrilling educational ro- 
mance. 

New York School Journal : This 
book fitly appears beside "Emile." The 
sfirii that is in it is immortal. 



R. H. Quick, in "Educational Re- 
formers " : No wonder that the Berne Ag- 
ricultural Society sent the author a gold 
medal, with a letter of thanks ; and that 
the book excited vast interest, both in its 
native country and throughout Ger- 
many. 

Oscar Browning, in " Educational 
Theories 11 : A mother who follows the 
principles inculcated in this book can ed- 
ucate her children as if she were the pes 
sessor of all the sciences. 
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Manual of Empirical Psychology. 

An authorized translation from the German of Dr. G. A. Lindner, by Charlei 
Db Garmo, Ph D., Professor of Modern Languages in State Normal Univer* 
sity, 111. Cloth. 274 pages. Price by mail, $1.10. Introduction price, $1.00. 

THIS is the best Manual of Psychology ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint, which, briefly characterized, is the 
standpoint of pedagogics. No other school of psychologists have 
thrown so much light upon the solution of the problems arising in the 
instruction and training of youth ; and no other author of this school 
has been so successful as Lindner in compact yet comprehensive and 
intelligible statement of psychological facts and principles. The book 
is what its name indicates, a psychology arising from the given data 
of experience ; yet there is no psychology in English which does so 
much toward arousing an intelligent interest in the advanced depart- 
ments of rational psychology and philosophy in general. 

That an effective educational psychology must be based upon a 
concrete experience, rather than upon the a priori forms of mind i* 
reasonably evident, but Lindner is more than a mere recorder of ex* 
perience. He unfolds his subject as a true inductive science, never 
losing sight of the organic development of mental life. This gives 
him a great pedagogical significance. Again, he is always interesting. 
His explanations are lucid, pointed, and self-consistent, while every 
department of science and of experience has yielded its choicest facts 
to enrich the contents of the book. v 

The work is especially recommended for normal schools, reading 
circles, and higher institutions of learning. 

W. H. Oounclll, Prin. Stat* Nor- 
ma/ and Industrial School, Ala.: The 
work possesses every merit necessary to 
give it a permanent place among the high- 
est order of text books. 



G. Stanley Hall, Pres. of Clark 

Univ., Worcester, Mass. : The practical 
applicability of this stand-point and book 
makes its merits. 

O. Williamson Smith, Pres. of 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. : It is an 
original work, on well conceived principles 
and carried on by methods of induction 
approved by all. 

F. Louis Soldan, Prin. St. Louis 
Normal and high School: Lindner's 
Psychology is one of the best works, if not 
the best, of the vigorous school to which 
he belongs. The translation is an im- 
provement on the original. 



G. S. Albee, Pres. State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. : Only the most 
original and realistic teachers have been 
able to obtain results in class work which 
lifted the study of psychology above con- 
tempt. This key-note of the best and 
most definitely true teaching appears upon 
nearly every page of Lindner. The author 
may congratulate himself that his Ameri- 
can editor was a clear-minded psychologist 
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The Essentials of Method. 

A discussion of the essential forms of right methods in teaching, by Charles 
DeGakmo, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in State Normal University, 
111. Cloth. 119 pages. Retail price, 65 cents. Special price for class use. 

THIS little volume is an initial work in the science of methods, 
no attempt of its kind ever having been made in English. It 
assumes, therefore, an importance and significance which are not 
measured by its size or price. 

It comprises three parts: I. The psychological basis. This con- 
sists mostly of a discussion of the nature of the individual and the 
general notion, and of the true nature of mental assimilation, or 
apprehension; 2. The necessary stages of rational methods as de- 
termined by the psychological basis. We have here an exposition 
of the functions of observation, of generalization and of the applica- 
tion of generalizations in fixing and utilizing knowledge ; 3. Practical 
illustrations, showing how the teacher may consciously observe 
these stages in his daily work in the school room. 

Experience shows that the book is admirably adapted to training- 
classes in normal schools, and to city or village reading circles, 
while no live teacher can afford to remain partially or wholly uncon- 
cious of what it reveals. 



J. W. Stearns, Yh.D. } Prof. of Pe- 
dagogy, in Wisconsin State Univ. : It is 
the first real step toward the development 
of a science of methods in this country. 

B. A. Hinsdale, Prof, of Pedagogy, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; A very 
good book indeed for students of educa- 
tional science. I show my opinion of it 
by putting it on a short list of books that 
1 recommend to teachers. 

T. H. Balllet, Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.: I think it has as 
much sound thought to the square inch as 
anything I know of in pedagogics. 

Geo. Morris Philips, Ph.D., Prin. 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.: 
An unusually excellent little book ; there 
can be no question of its merit. 



J. O. Greenough, Prin. of West- 
field Normal School, Mass, : A small 
book but a great work. One of the best 
pedagogical books ever published in the 
English language. 

M. L Seymour, Prof, in State Nor* 
mal School, Chico, Cal. : It is a book 
without a peer or rival in the discussion 
of the underlying principles of methods in 
teaching. It should be the daily compan- 
ion of every teacher until fully assimi- 
lated. 

R. G. Boone, Prof of Pedagogy^ 
Univ. oflnd.: -It seems to me very sug« 
gestive and along right lines as counteract* 
ing the wide-spread tendency to adopt de- 
vice and formula. It promises teachers a 
rich return for the most careful perusal. 
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Nathan O. Schaeffer, PHn. of 

Keystone State Normal School ,Kutztown, 
Pa, : De Garmo's Essentials of Method 
is one of the most suggestive books in the 
English language. The discussions in it 
are so intensely interesting that I read al- 
most the entire treatise at one sitting. 

W. S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, : It is a very stimulating 
book for teachers. It goes straight to the 
heart of the teaching process. In a given 
space, it contains more mind philosophy, 
pertaining to the teacher's art than any 
book I have read. 



Wm. N. Barrlngrer, Supt. of Schools, 
Newark, N, f. : The author has gone to 
the bottom of his subject. Every teacher 
should read this book. 

G. S. Albee, Pres. State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis, : Of the merits oi 
this book there should be but one opinion 
among thinkers of our profession. I con- 
sider it the most helpful work for direct 
application by all who would base method 
upon principles, that has been issued for 
teachers in America. It comes to reveal 
the truth and, we trust, lay a foundation 
for a permanent growth in pedagogy. 



Systems of Education. 



A history and criticism of the principles, methods, organization, and moral disci- 
pline advocated by eminent educationists. By John Gill, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Normal College, Cheltenham, England. Cloth. 320 pages. Retail price, 
$1.25. Special price for class use. 

SCHOOL education has to become a science. One means to this 
end is to gather and examine what has been done by those 
who have been engaged therein, and whose position or success has 
given them a right to be heard. Much valuable and entertaining 
biographical matter is presented by the author in connection with what 
he has to say of the founder of each system. The Lancaster and 
Bell systems especially receive a fullness of treatment never met 
in French or German works on the History of Education. 

The various chapters of this book were first presented as lectures 
to students in training colleges; and the author has given this per- 
manent form in the hope that they may stimulate those just starting 
in their profession, ever to work with the purpose of placing their art 
on a scientific basis. 



Wm. T. Harris, U. S. ComW of 
Education, Washington : It treats ably 
the Lancaster and Bell Movement in Ed- 
ucation, — a very important phase. 

E. H. Russell, Prin. of State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass, : I shall 
adopt it in this school as one of our regu- 
lar books in the history of education. It 
b well written. 



W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the 
Univ, of Nashville and Pres. of the Pea- 
body Normal School : I have a high opinion 
of it, and can heartily commend it. 

'Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion: The reader win lay down the 
book impressed with its brevity, practical 
utility and thorough good sense. 
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Extracts from Rousseau's Emile. 

Containing the Principal Elements of Pedagogy. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Jules Steeg. Paris, Depute de la Gironde. Translated by Eleanor 
Worthington, recently of the Cook County Normal School, 111. Cloth. 157 
pages. Retail price, 90 cents. 

" There are fifty pages of the Smile that should be bound In vel- 
vet and gold." 

— Volt airs. 

IN this book will be found the gerji of all that is useful in present 
systems of education, as well as most of the ever-recurring mistakes 
of well-meaning zealots. It is a judicious selection from a work 
which, in its entirety, would tax the patience of the modern reader. 

The eighteenth century translations of this wonderful book have the 
disadvantage of an English style long disused. This new translation 
has the merit of being in the dialect of the nineteenth century, and will 
thus be enjoyed by a wider circle of readers. 

It has been called " Nature's First Gospel an Education" and \n Edu- 
cational Theories, Oscar Browning says concerning it : " Probably no 
work on the subject of education has produced so much effect as the 
" Emile. n 



R. H. Quick, in "Educational Re- 
formers"', Perhaps the most influential 
book ever written on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the 
Univ. of Nashville and Pres. of the Pea- 
tody Normal Coll.: Miss Worthington 
nas made a version of real merit; Rous- 
seau's thought has been transferred to 
English with great accuracy, and much of 
the original grace of style has been pre- 
served. The teachers of the country are 
indebted to you for this invaluable contri- 
bution to the literature of the profes- 
sion. 

J. W. Dickinson, Sec. of Mass* 
Board of Education : It should be in the 
hands of every teacher in the State. 

Francis W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. 
Normal School: Teachers need to go 
back to the man who gave such an im- 
mense impulse to reform in education. 



Gabriel Compayre, in his "Jfis- 

tory of Pedagogy" : The greatest educa- 
tional event of the eighteenth century. A 
book written for the future of humanity, 
endowed with endless vitality, half ro- 
mance, half essay, the grandest monument 
of human thought on the subject of edu- 
cation. The Emile, in fact, is not a 
work of ephemeral polemics, nor simply a 
practical manual of pedagogy, but is a 
general system of education, a treatise on 
psychology and moral training, a profound 
analysis of human nature. 

London Journal of Education : 
The amazing originality and boldness of 
the book, its endless suggestiveness, are 
too often ignored by English critics, who 
forget that nearly all our brand-new 
theories are to be found in " Emile. 7 ' 

Boston Advertiser : Such a book 
as this ought to be read by everyone who 
claims to be interested in any way in the 
cause of education. 
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Habit in Education. 



An Essay in Pedagogical Psychology. Translated from the German of Dr. Paui 
Radestock by F. A. Caspari, Teacher of German, Girls' High School, Baltd- 
more ; with an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Un> 
versity, Worcester, Mass. Cloth. 124 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 

DR. Radestock discusses in this little book the various habits 
in the acquisation of which educators can vastly aid their pupils, 
Not content with giving the result of his own experience and study of 
the principles forming the psycho-physiological basis of habit, Dr. 
Radestock offers the student choice extracts from the works of such 
widely different authorities as Herbart and Spencer, Tito Vignoli, 
Ribot, Dumont, and Dr. Maudsley, and places clearly before the read- 
er the two conflicting pedagogical problems which daily confront the 
teacher, yet to one or the other of which he must look as the aim and 
end of all his efforts : — Which brings the better result ? To follow 
Rousseau, who says: "The only habit which a child should be per- 
mitted to acquire is, that it habituate itself to nothing in particular," or 
Bacon, who says : " Since custom is the principal magistrate of man's 
life, let men, by all means, endeavor to obtain good customs. Cer- 
tainly, custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years ; this 
we call education, which is in effect but early custom." 



John Dewey, Prof, of Philosophy, 
Univ. of Mich^, Ann Arbor : Radestock 
has been tor some time favorably known 
by means of his psychological monographs, 
of which this upon Habit is no doubt the 
best, as it is also without doubt the most 
suggestive and fruitful of all monographs 
upon this most important subject. 

Julius H. Seelye, Pres. of Amherst 
Coll.: I am very much pleased with it. 
It is a valuable contribution to both educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

J. W. Stearns, Prof, of Science and 
Art of Teaching, Univ. of Wis.: You 
have certainly conferred a great favor upon 
teachers by placing so admirable a treatise 
within their reach, and I hope it may be- 
come widely known. 

B. A. Sheldon, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N, Y. : 1 am much pleased with 



the clear and concise statement of princi- 
ples, and the wide range of thought in- 
cluded in the book. It deserves a place 
in every teacher's library. 

S. N. Fellows, Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Didactics, State 
Univ. of la.; I regard it as a valuable con- 
tribution to pedagogical literature. It 
should find a place in every teacher's 
library. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Prin. 
of N. Y. City College for Training of 
Teachers; It is a wonderful production 
and every Normal School and Training 
College in this country ought to use it. 

B. H. Russell, Prin. of State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass.: It will 
prove a rare "find" to teachers who are 
seeking to ground themselves in the philo- 
sophy of their art 
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Rosmini's Method in Education. 



Translated from the Italian of Antonio Rosmini Serbati by Mrs. William 
Grey, whose name has been widely known in England for many years past as 
a leader in the movement for the higher education of women. Cloth. 389 pages. 
Retail price, $1.50. 

THIS is a work of singular interest for the educational world, and 
especially for all those who desire to place education on a 
scientific basis. 

It is an admirable exposition of the method of presenting knowl- 
edge to the human mind in accordance with the natural laws of its 
development ; and the disciples of Froebel will find in it not only a 
perfectly independent confirmation, but the true psychological estimate 
of the principles of Frcebel's kindergarten system. We believe that 
this translation of the work of the great Italian thinker will prove a 
boon to all English-speaking lovers of true education. 



Thomas Davidson : It is the most 
important pedagogical work ever written. 

J. W. Stearns, Prof, of Science and 
Art of Teaching^ Univ. of Wisconsin : 
No one who cares to understand the psy- 
chological grounds upon which right 
primary methods must rest can afford to 
pass this book by. It is a clear, simple, 
and methodical inquiry into the develop- 
ment of the infant mind, and the kind of 
knowledge adapted to the different stages 
of its growth, and ought to be at once re- 
ceived with favor by American teachers. 

I shall take great pleasure in calling 
the attention of my classes to this book, 
and to the list published by your house, 
which seems to me composed of very val- 
uable works. 

Mary Sheldon Barnes, formerly 
Prof, of History in Wellesley Coll.yMass. ; 
This is a very exceptional work, in that it 
is at the same time philosophical and 
practical. I feel as if, in the midst of all 
the fragmentary, erratic, commonplace 
stuff that is usually relegated to the name 
of Pedagogies, something worthy, clear, 
and intellectually inspiring had at length 
appeared. For myself, I wish to under- 



stand it thoroughly from cover to cover j 
for while I may not always agree with it, 
still it will compel me to define more 
clearly just what I do think — a most val- 
uable intellectual service. 

The Nation : The book shows the 
influence of psychology in determining all 
methods of pedagogy, and moves towards 
the practical spirit of modern times in that 
it has no speculative problems to solve, 
and no special intellectual ends like those 
of philosophy to condition the mode of 
education it defends. 

New York World: His ideal of life 
is so high, his motives are everywhere so 
noble, that the very perusal of his book 
will be itself a sort of education to parents 
and teachers. And we should say that 
no parent or teacher having at heart the 
highest good of the children committed to 
his care can afford to be without this book. 
It will impress those who read it with the 
importance of education and of its far- 
reaching power, and render teachers earn- 
est in neir work. The translation is well 
done. Mrs. Grey, who, a most excellent 
Italian scholar, has come to the work with 
every advantage. 



